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An Economic History of Russia. By James Mavor. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1914. — Two volumes: xxxii, 614; 
xxii, 630 pp. 

Professor Mavor's work is even broader than its title indicates ; in 
breadth of scope and up-to-dateness, in fact, it has no parallel even in 
the Russian language. In performing a task of such magnitude and 
difficulty, it is not surprising that the author has not succeeded in 
making an exhaustive study of all the economic phases of the subject ; 
for example, the mir and commune and the artel question receive in- 
adequate attention. Yet Professor Mavor has thrown considerable light 
on various sides of Russian history, and the work gains rather than loses 
from its breadth. 

One must bear in mind that students of Russia encounter not only 
linguistic difficulties ; they are confronted by a general inaccessibility 
of documents, a paucity of statistical data, a suppression of informa- 
tion in regard to certain periods and questions, and other similar hind- 
rances due to the rigid censorship of the autocratic regime (requiescat 
in pace). Professor Mavor has succeeded in large measure in sur- 
mounting these difficulties ; he has learned Russian, has spent consid- 
erable time in Russia, has diligently collected and studied unpublished 
or "illegally" published documents, reports and brochures, and as a 
result has accomplished a work which is greeted even by Russian 
scholars as one of unique importance. 

The sub-title of the first volume is "The Rise and Fall of Bondage." 
The author goes back to the beginnings of the Russian state, and gives 
a masterful review of its history from the eighth century till the middle 
of the nineteenth. In this volume he has drawn largely upon the 
works of Kluchevsky, Sergey Soloviov, Semevsky, Kornilov, Tugan- 
Baranovsky , Kovalevsky, and other undisputed authorities ; he has also 
made considerable use of ministerial reports and of statistical data 
furnished by various zemstvos and by such organizations as the Imperial 
Economic Society. Professor Mavor follows Kluchevsky's subdivisions 
of Russian history, adding to Kluchevsky's four periods a fifth, which 
deals with the years from the middle of the nineteenth century up to 
1907, occupying the whole of Mavor's second volume. The first per- 
iod, from the eighth century to the thirteenth, contains the history of 
Kiev-Russ, or the Dnieper-Russ, the era of the southern trading towns 
and of Byzantine influence. During the second period, from the first 
Tartar invasion to the middle of the fifteenth century, we witness the 
shifting of the center to the North, the development of the appanage 
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system, the growth of agriculture on the Upper Volga, and the rise of 
the Moscow principality. The author treats interestingly the city re- 
publics and vieche (municipal assembly) , one of the earliest units of 
self-government in Russia. In the third period, from the throwing off 
of the Tartar yoke to the seventeenth century, we see the consolidation 
of the principalities and free cities into a single czardom, the rise of a 
military class which is being endowed with large estates, and the begin- 
nings of peasant bondage. Along with the growing autocracy of the 
Muscovite czars, the state still retains some vestiges of parliamentarism, 
in the form of Zemsky Sobor (popular assembly). The further unifi- 
cation of the state takes place during the fourth period ; bureaucratic 
autocracy reaches its climax under the iron rule of Peter, who com- 
pletely disables and "binds" the peasant. The author treats fully 
the reforms of Peter the Great, his military, commercial and industrial 
policy, and the effects of his activity on various classes of the nation. 
The second and third books of the first volume deal respectively with 
the conditions of agriculture and of industry under bondage. On 
the whole, this volume presents an epitome of what has been written 
by the best Russian authorities on the salient features of serf-holding 
Russia. One may question the advisability of treating at great length 
certain side-issues, for example, the inside work of various peasant 
committees officially appointed during the nineteenth century. 

The breadth of the work is particularly evident in the second vol- 
ume, which bears the sub- title of "Industry and Revolution." A 
large portion of this volume is devoted to the history of revolutionary 
movements and of various currents of thought among the intelligentzia 
which have a rather remote relationship with economics proper. The 
value of the second volume as a social history of Russia in the nine- 
teenth century is inestimable. The recently-deceased Russian author- 
ity on socio-political questions, Semevsky, urged its translation into 
Russian. Its author has performed the singular service of giving a fair 
analysis of the Russian social movements, a subject which has been 
incompletely treated at home, owing to the censorship conditions, and 
has been presented in exaggerated forms by foreign observers. Pro- 
fessor Mavor possesses a knowledge of Russia's past and present that 
is shared by very few foreign writers on the subject, and he enjoys an 
important advantage over Russian writers — the clear perspective of an 
impartial observer. Few of us Russians, who have lived through the 
events of 1 905-1 906, are capable of analyzing those events sine ira et 
studio ; this Professor Mavor succeeds in doing. 
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He justifies the autocratic regime as an historical necessity : 

While the growth of the autocratic power in Russia has been very grad- 
ual, and while that power had been greatly intensified in comparatively 
recent times, it is evident that at no period of its history could that power 
have been overthrown without violence. It is also evident that the autocracy 
owed its existence primarily to the numerousness of the races by which its seat 
of power was surrounded, and secondarily to the numerousness of the races 
over which it ruled. It has owed its historical justification to the circum- 
stance that contemporary conditions made it appear as though only through 
the autocracy could the political unity of the heterogeneous groups be se- 
cured. So long as there was in progress the process of welding, for the 
most part by violent means, these different elements into a political whole, 
it was impossible to permit the controlled groups to share in the task of 
government; at all events it was impossible within the limits of the political 
insight of the autocratic rulers, or even of their contemporary critics, such 
as they were [vol. ii, p. 6] . 

But the autocracy has outlived itself. Since the middle of the 
eighteenth century there have been revolts and uprisings. Professor 
Mavor recounts them all quite fully, but he regards only the modern 
revolutionary movement as of import, because it is " coincident with 
the rise of capitalistic industry," and because it is more social than 
political. The last statement may appear surprising in view of the fact 
that since 1904 the demands of all revolutionary parties, from the Lib- 
erals to the Socialist-Revolutionists, have been primarily political; 
the popular cry has been : " Down with autocracy ! For a constituent 
assembly !" But the author maintains that although the movement 
" has exhibited a tendency to ' pass over ' into a political movement 
... no political change which was not accompanied by profound social 
readjustments would be likely to produce any serious effect." 

Unlike some contemporary English writers, who have endeavored 
to champion the cause of the autocracy, Professor Mavor is on the side 
of progressive Russia. He knows the conditions too well to be hood- 
winked by czaristic mystics, as has been the case with several credulous 
Britishers. As an impartial, keen observer he believes in the right and 
in the future of the new Russia. The book closes with the following 
prophetic statement : "The Duma, with all its defects, has become a 
school in which a new generation of competent rulers may be trained. 
Without some such school as this ... it would be impossible for 
Russia to aim towards an effective democracy " (vol. ii, p. 599). 

Alexander S. Kaun. 
Berkeley, California. 



